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PREFATORY NOTE. 

This little book, while complete in itself, as befits its immediate 
purpose, may be also read as a continuation of the writer's " Every 
Man his Own Art Critic " at the Manchester Exhibition last yean 
The same simple principles of criticism are again stated and 
applied to the pictures, yet these have been in some measure 
chosen so as to raise questions not previously discussed. 
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3nfrobucfiotw— Z$t (gUpecffi of (gtrf* 

ALTHOUGH there is no special department of this The Glasgow 
collection of paintings which may not have been 
surpassed within comparatively recent experience, the 
present Glasgow Exhibition may claim pre-eminence for 
its variety and multiplicity of interest. Though less im- 
portant in its representation of English, and indeed almost 
of Scottish art, than the Manchester Exhibition last year, 
or in its collection of foreign masters than that of Edin- 
burgh the year before, it notwithstanding offers a fuller 
idea of the present state and immediate possibilities of 
modern art than any of its predecessors. However 
disappointing, therefore, in this or that respect to the 
student, it is of peculiar interest and richness for the 
majority of visitors. 

Conscientiously to " do the pictures," laboriously to Popular 
make conversation about them, has been indeed as much c " tlclsm 

9 y thereof. 

a matter of course in every well-regulated Glasgow 
household this summer, as for a decade past in the 
corresponding London one ; so here, no doubt, rise hopes 
for art, but also fears. This throng of sight-seers, this 
flood of gossip, has in it no doubt the stuff of art criticism, 
but as yet sadly diluted and confused. Thus, from the 
general agreement as to the sins of the hanging committee, 
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one sees that the careful grouping at Manchester last year 
has popularised a higher standard in this respect, while 
the interest in the collection of sculpture is sufficient to 
justify the hopes of its promoters, and show that a new 
departure in public taste is here being made. Moreover, 
almost the simplest visitor has been finding his " favourite 
picture ; " and what is more important, every painter is 
finding his proper public, who are not slow to extol his 
peculiar virtues, or vices, as the case may be. Warm 
discussions thus arise, and all the great art questions are 
raised, truly enough; but for want of any agreement 
about first principles, the combatants can make little 
impression upon each other, and fall back sooner or later 
upon no better compromise than that of the well-worn 
platitudes " tastes differ," " no accounting for them," and 
so forth. 

^ery man his Platitudes notwithstanding, this definite common-sense 
basis of art criticism really does exist. Secondly, it is in 
some measure speedily attainable by all ; that is, all who 
will bring to art such patience and open-mindedness as 
they would bring to any other subject with which they 
desire better acquaintance. These, at any rate, are the 
two postulates of the present paper ; they are implied in 
the proposition of its title ; every man may be something 
of an art critic, and that intelligently; he may not only 
enjoy as heretofore the choice of his own natural artistic 
taste, but may analyse it and know what he is getting ; 
he may examine too what are the new and strange 
dainties offered him by others, and so not only purify 
his table, but enrich and vary it far beyond his present 
limits. For he who is most fully his own art critic gets 
most good out of life. 

editions of What then are these simple principles of art criticism, 
and what price must we pay to learn them ? The price 
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is, indeed, for some a hopeless initial difficulty — it 
involves the sacrifice of our own personal infallibility, 
always a hard matter to the would-be critic. We must 
abjure these hasty conversational estimates, in which we 
distribute praise and blame simply according to our own 
likings, like a base autocrat, as every man naturally is to 
begin with ; and keep silence until we have honestly 
tried to know the case as becomes that rare product even 
of democratic culture, an honest judge. This proposal 
being simply to try the picture first, and only hang it if 
need be afterwards, is of course familiar enough in our 
theory, however revolutionary it might be in practice ; so 
we may take the ascent from throne towards judgment 
seat for granted, and inquire into the laws of criticism 
by which we are to bind ourselves to judge. If we give 
up our own personal unit of measure, as good and bad, 
as like and dislike, we must speedily find others. What 
are these to be? Good or bad as applied to a work 
of art must thereupon be measured in each of these 
qualities separately, and finally as the sum of all the 
qualities taken together. 

We thus ask, What are these qualities ? Which are we 
to reckon most important? Straightway the painters 
and critics answer in a perfect Babel of tongues, and 
confusion seems worse confounded. Hence it is that at 
this point people are so commonly frightened back to 
their own likings and dislikings again. Taking heart, 
however, we shall find these apparently so numerous 
qualities of a work of art falling under a few very dis- T ^e qualities 
tinct categories. We find all judgments of good and bad a rt— three 
varying (first of all we may say, as most commonly and categories, 
popularly), with the nature of the subject; thereafter, but 
quite distinctly (secondly) with the artistic qualities of its 
presentment ; thereafter once more (thirdly) with the 
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personality or mood of the artist himself, which his 
choice of subject, and mode of treatment, alike help us 
to interpret. , Hence the differences of popular taste are 
far less perplexing than they seem. Novelty of scene will 
always be delightful ; familiarity of incident interesting. 
Other things equal, therefore, the " best pictures " would 
be, as many people indeed think, simply the farthest 
fetched photographs, and the homeliest ones — among 
these, finally, the truest to literal fact. But the other 
things are not equal. Beauty of colour or line, intensity 
of light and shadow, each specially fascinates some of 
us, and such qualities of a picture are independent of 
its particular subject ; while no two painters, however 
closely agreeing in these two aspects (in other words, of 
the same school), have these in quite the same propor- 
tion and degree. The subject of our picture we must, of 
course, apprehend and discuss With the intellect ; whereas 
our appreciation of treatment is primarily a question of 
the senses, and so depends upon their natural delicacy 
and subsequent training. As in the appreciation of the 
bouquet of a wine, or the tone of an instrument, there is 
no disputing about taste certainly ; but it is because the 
expert knows, and the tyro doesn't, and there is no 
more to be said. Whole debating societies cannot 
help us. 

So it is that these points of view come so largely to 
be separated ; the intellect runs away with the subject, 
and the senses never get leave to enjoy the picture at 
all. Thus by the most rapid of tests you can tell how 
small a proportion of the visitors in a gallery have 
learned to see the pictures other than as a kind of 
illustrated newspaper, by noticing how they begin, in 
almost every case, by looking up their catalogue to " see 
what it is called." They never dream of beginning 
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with the picture first, and looking at it quietly, till they 
are ready to mark on their catalogue what it is. This has 
been the making of the literary painter. Only concoct 
a title with a pun in it, or turn up a happy quotation 
from Longfellow ; give us half a page of Scott, a good 
pathetic sermonising, or a dog that plays funny tricks, 
and an engraving of your picture shall adorn the British 
drawing-room, you are safe to become an R.A., you 
stand a fair chance of being knighted. If a German, 
the choice of subjects is more limited — a broad practical 
joke, one or more saints in a state of levitation, princely 
spike-helmets and imperial jack-boots — best of all a 
" battle piece " with plenty of little copper-coloured 
fiends in French uniforms running away — any of these 
will do for the new Berlin National Gallery. If, on the 
other hand, it is to cut a figure in the Salon you want, 
you cannot do better than go in for the ghastly or the 
indecent. But happiest of all the man whose assiduously 
cultured imagination combines the perfection of both 
these qualities ; then, like Mr Van Beers, he may become 
an exhibition by (and in) himself. 

Scene, treatment, and idealisation — these then are the 
elements of every picture, the three dimensions in 
which we have to measure them : simple categories, and 
as distinguishable as are length, breadth, and thickness ; 
yet like these all varying independently, and so giving 
us an infinite variety and possibility of forms. Head, 
hand, and heart ; sight, skill, and feeling — these make up 
alike the man and his picture. But no two men have 
ever exactly the same amount and proportions of each. 
Nay, not even any two pictures ; for the very course of 
health and circumstance is constantly changing, and our 
scene, our treatment, and our ideals, must accordingly 
be affected, less or more, with these. But of far deeper 
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:ene, skill, importance is the course of individual life. In youth the 
eir successive art i st ls observing with keen, fresh, eager eyes, hungry 
•eponderance f or new impressions as those of infancy. In the pictures 
e . of this period the scene and subject is necessarily upper- 

most. To record or reproduce some fact, or at best 
imagine it as it might precisely have occurred, is our 
highest aim. Truth (in the sense of fact) is what we are 
seeking above all things. But the accumulation of old 
impressions gradually becomes more and more pon- 
derous, and openness to new ones also diminishes with 
the approach of maturity. In compensation, however, 
our power of expression and arrangement has increased, 
our style has become developed. We are henceforth 
less of students, but more of craftsmen ; and thus the 
observer and transcriber gradually passes into the 
developed artist. Beyond the mere literal truth or fact 
of aspect, he sees the essential and permanent truth — the 
beauty of aspect ; and if he speaks of ideals it is in the 
is maturity, sense of aiming at this essential visual aspect beyond 
all things. Art is no longer for fact's sake ; she is 
indignant with the very thought of being a sort of 
handmaid of science. Henceforth she is free. At length 
we have art for art's sake. Fuller and fuller expression 
of the sensuous beauty of nature or humanity is reached 
with advancing technical mastership. Here at length 
the painter has come into his kingdom, and here he 
would fain abide in jubilant energy of rule. 

But here also we have no continuing city ; the very 
eyes soon grow dim ; by six-and-forty at any rate we 
have mostly all to put on our spectacles. The aspect of 
things henceforth changes steadily ; minute details and 
their rendering alike weary us ; yet we may see mass 
id later and tone all the better, and so only lose the smaller for 
the larger truth. Even were this all, some change of 
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style would be inevitable ; but beyond the physical 
approach of age, the course of life has been working 
silently upon the inner nature of the man ; the great 
root-passions of love and hunger, in all their forms and 
outcomes, have passed their first crudeness, their first 
intensity, yet the emotional life is not only rich in 
reminiscences of these, but still has these root-motives 
subtly transmuted into maturer forms. Then, too, the 
mystery and majesty of the universe affect us more pro- 
foundly, if more calmly, than in youth ; the joy of light, 
the awful sublimity of darkness, the depth and infini- 
tude of atmosphere and sea, this or that great general 
aspect now increasingly impresses the aging man ; and 
as his early labours in delineation become subservient 
to his maturer skill of composition and colour, so now 
even this also becomes absorbed in turn into a new 
task — that of rendering this emotion of nature, this ideal 
aspect under which the long-sought and Protean truth 
has been finally revealed. So with the human side of 
art ; the figure painter begins with historical efforts — for illustrations in 
the most part groups of costume, or at best conscien- ^"^scape and 
tiously literal studies of his models, or likenesses of his 
sitters ; later he learns to seize the elements of beauty of 
form or colour which unite in loveliness or linger in 
ruin upon every human face, and so graduates as a 
painter. But only in the final progress of his life he 
paints for us the body as the soul made visible ; its life- 
long action and passion embodied in mingled retribution 
and reward, its very gesture heavy with sorrow or 
throbbing with happiness, instinct with energy or serene 
in peace. 

Landscapist and figure painter alike tend to pass 
through these three levels of attainment. This is indeed 
often noted of individual painters ; the three periods of 
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These three Turner being probably the standard instance. These are 
Turner " happily illustrated in the series of three pictures hanging 
side by side in room No. 2 — " Boats carrying out 
Anchors and Cables" (331) ; "Wreck of the Minotaur" 
(333), and "Falls of Clyde" (335). The first is mainly 
a wooden representation of an uninteresting fact, a 
piece of documentary evidence from a particular stage 
of Turner's studies ; the second, despite the fading of its 
colour, will always remain one of the world's towering 
masterpieces of composition, in every line, and light, and 
mass ; while the third is above all things a glimpse of 
the marvellous luminous dreamland of the master's later 
years.* Beside this idealised landscape note the next 
picture, its figures seeming as if emerging from this haze 
of light ; here are, as it were, the human ideals arising 
from amid natural ones ; for this is also an idealisation 
by a great master in his final stage — Watts' " Love and 
Life" (337), of which we shall see more anon. 
rheir hasten- While these three qualities of pictorial style therefore 
ng in younger b roac jiy correspond to the three stages of individual life 

)amters. j r o 

— youth, maturity, and age — there are many apparent 
exceptions. Like too many other men, however long 
they live, our painters may never fully reach even matu- 
rity, and have even their unduly prolonged youth but 
poorly developed ; while few even of those who mature 
into full manhood ripen into the final stage. On the other 
hand, the young men may see visions as well as the old 
men dream dreams. Some painters are precocious, and 
early reach, not only like Bastien-Lepage, the stage of 

* For examples with which the reader is more certain to 
sympathise, he should consult the beautiful series of Turner water- 
colours (1463- 1 47 5), in which loveliness of scene and skill of 
composition, while still subordinated to their idealisation, are not 
obscured by extreme insistance upon this. Hence the unique 
value and perfection of this series of works. 
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technical mastership, but like Cecil Lawson, like Frede- 
rick Walker, that of imagination and emotion in the 
most marked degree. Strongly noticeable, however, in 
such cases is the association of early death ; it would 
seem as if the life-cycle, like that of Keats, has been 
lived through too rapidly, as if the spirit of maturity and 
age had been hastened into brief perfection in associa- 
tion with the rapid decay of the physical frame, yet in 
no mean compensation for this also. We do not think 
those the happiest flowers which have to wait their 
chance of blossoming till autumn. 

So far the outline of our three categories. Let us 
now proceed to the elucidation of each in turn, using, as 
far as possible, pictures which either are already well 
known, or deserve to be. We may thus seize the good 
of each of the contemporary schools of art criticism ; To the three 
endeavouring to appreciate sensuous and executive qua- ^j^ 68 
lities of excellence, yet without sneering with the aesthetic 
specialist at the final qualities of idealisation, of sugges- 
tion or symbolism, vague or definite, in virtue of which 
the painter's art rises beyond the simple decorator's to 
the level of the musician's or the poet's. First, however, 
let us consider the painter's subject in itself, and there- 
after study how it is treated and idealised. 
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Cfaptet I — £0e Qkxi of §&uitt$. 

They are like children lately come into this wonderful Children of j 
world, some of these simplest visitors in a picture gallery. argergrow 
Here is a big man, and there is a little girl ; and over 
there, oh joy ! a white horse, a black dog, a red cow ! 
We may smile at these simple experiences, but must not 
forget that our wider knowledge of the aspects of the 
world is also small compared with its infinite variety ; 
while we are indeed in the rarest health if each new 
addition to our experience gives us anything of the same 
fresh happiness. Age may indeed have withered, or 
rather foolish custom staled this, but the painter, or the 
naturalist in any sense, knows himself still a child whom 
nature is leading on from joy to joy. 

It is here in this matter of subject, as everyone knows, ow subjects 
that there lies the greatest difference between a gallery and new - 
of old masters and a modern exhibition. One of the 
best of our few moral teachers* has very lately insisted 
on this, and usefully emphasised some of its main details. 
The old painter, he tells us truly, painted what was 
simple, familiar, noble, traditional, and beautiful, while he 
laments bitterly, and with much justice, over the subjects Mr Frederic 
which modern painters have adopted instead of these. Harnson ' s 

criticisms 

Everyone must agree with his strong language about 
exhibitions themselves, and their general jumble, as well 
as about mercantile advertisements, story-telling, sensa- 
tional pictures, or the like. He must agree too with the 
useful statement of the painter's necessary limitations, 
that the picture must be confined to one moment, that 
it cannot inform, or explain, or take the place of words, 
and admit that the recognition of these would not only 
do much to purify both art production and art criticism, 



* Frederic Harrison. — Nineteenth Century, July 1888. 
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but is indispensable and urgent. Yet the reader is apt 
to be somewhat driven into the painter's defence ; partly 
perhaps by the very energy of this criticism, partly also 
by the moral severity of its tone ; and so he complains 
that this leaves one with the impression that Mr Harrison 
would have pictures too much like sermonettes — at any 
rate, that he does not sufficiently allow that a picture 
may adorn a tale without pointing a moral. He com- 
plains that the critic is not in sufficient sympathy with 
simple beauty, and scoffingly asks, if pictures become 
preachy as well as novels, at what rate shall we become 
good and they ugly ? Again he asks, is it the painters 
fault if his works do not yet express the intellectual 
or religious ideals of the age? He hardly knows 
what these are, or at any rate how to paint them, even 
if he has ever grasped that the age has any, beyond 
hopelessly inartistic ones. Mr Harrison would reply, 
and with a certain amount of justice, that that is the 
painter's own fault ; that these ideals of the age have 
been by this time definitely enough expressed in its best 
books, at any rate in very great measure : but painters 
are not reading men, and they cannot be expected to be 
far in advance of the world around them, seeing it is 
alike fundamental to their nature and their craft to re- 
flect this. The thinker and moralist has first the difficult 
task of educating them, as the churchman did of old, 
before he can expect them to do very much towards 
educating us. 

Such an impression of Mr Harrison's article, so far as it 
is justifiable, is no doubt due only to a negative defect 
rather than to any positive one. For the modern painter 
needs our hearty congratulations, our warmest sympathy, 
with his widened range of subject. Our criticism of his 
undeniable faults and failings may indeed do well to be 
angry, yet must not fail of a brotherly sorrow over these, 
as the disasters incident on his recent entry upon un- 
trodden paths. These may, and do indeed, sorely mar 
his progress, yet also mark it ; with suddenly gained 
freedom there is too often also at first an outbreak of 
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license. Their escape from academic conventions into 
air and liberty has intoxicated the weaker painters, and 
bewildered even the strong ; but this happily cannot 
last. 

At Manchester last year we saw the growth of land- 
scape, the progress in portraiture ; in a word, the steadily 
increasing range and grasp of all the aspects of life and 
nature. The beauty of nature, so long seen only in 
glimpses even by the most fortunate through the glass 
of literature and travel, becomes at length felt to be 
omnipresent with atmosphere and sun ; every place 
therefore seems paintable. The painter also feels him- 
self a man among men, to whom nothing human is 
foreign, nothing henceforth common or unclean. The Modem 
painter will not be behind his scientific brother in his realism - 
resolute inquiry into all things visible. And seeing that 
the most prominent and popular figure in French (or 
indeed in European) science, is our foremost expert in 
putrefaction and utmost horrors of contagious disease, 
M. Pasteur — and the most prominent figure in contem- 
porary literature the specialist in moral putrefaction and 
contagion, M. Zola — the wonder is that even more 
painters should not choose kindred themes of material 
and spiritual loathsomeness. Still we are getting the 
good out of this uncompromising realism. Much that is 
highest in modern science, literature, and art is called 
forth and strengthened by its very contrast with this. 
Synthesis, and poetry, and moral enthusiasm, are arising 
fast in reaction to a generation of too much analysis, of 
too prosaic literalism, of widespread moral decay ; for 
there is in human as in natural history a strange alterna- 
tion of generations. Moreover, through all these stirrings 
and soundings of hitherto evaded depths of rottenness we 
are rapidly determining the conditions of healthy life on 
all sides, material, moral, and aesthetic ; and may now 
more surely devise our measures of overcoming all this 
evil with good, in rational confidence of not only sur- 
vival in the contest but victory. We may thus adopt Mr 
Harrison's criticisms as alike useful and timely, but in 
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hopeful not pessimistic mood. It is a great period, 
though not a final one, this phase of realism : it may be 
necessary thus to prove all things, before we can fully 
hold fast the good. 

At Manchester we had a special opportunity for 
seeing the details of this expanding consciousness of the 
universe, and saw how the modern painter was the most 
generous of magicians, never weary of opening to us new 
windows everywhere into that marvellous phantasma- 
goria which we call the universe. Despite all his faults 
and failings, therefore, the painter is not far behind his 
fellows in science and literature ; for him as for them 
e meaning the whole present world is well-nigh become a posses- 
sion ; the past also not only is coming back with un- 
expected completeness, but is becoming peculiarly his 
in visible imagery ; and soon, even before leaving the 
gallery, we shall see him not only mirroring for us much 
that is best of past and present, but casting aside the 
curtains of the future, and imaging for us upon his magic 
window the unending drama of the ascent of man. 
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Cfapttt II— £0e $uin$ of $tt 

COMING now to the second problem, that of art, it is for 

many reasons needful (as we saw at Manchester) to 

begin with colour ; for, though we need not again pause 

to demonstrate it, this is the essential element of painting, 

the one which primarily constitutes a picture good or 

otherwise. Yet in our modern world, this colour-sense 

has become perhaps the rarest of all possessions, certainly 

the one least associated with education in other ways. 

It is difficult to tell your well-educated friend, your equal 

or superior in other respects, as he gaily criticises his 

way in literary wise around the galleries, that he is worse 

than ignorant. Permit me, however, gentle reader, to 

reach him less directly by confiding the secret to you. 

Reckon among the members of the learned professions, 

or " mistresses of every accomplishment " whom you have 

known, how many, if you spoke to them about " seeing 

colour/' would even attach a meaning to so unfamiliar a 

phrase ? And if you have any further doubts as to the 

thorough modern dissociation of intellectual culture from 

artistic feeling, step out of the galleries, and gaze aThe"edu- 

moment reflectively upon that shining robe newly de- cated " — wlth " 

out eyes. 

vised for the Doctors of Science of our metropolitan 
university, lamp of our Modern Athens. For whoso has 
read " Sartor Resartus " will see that it is not trivial or 
accidental, but fitly symbolic, that this culminating reward 
of official learning should thus hideously bedaub its 
wearer — not in barbaric splendour, that were high praise, 
but in the most rudely developed contrast which the 
constitution of the universe has rendered possible. It is 
an old story that in winning knowledge man becomes an 
outcast from beauty. Nor need we look for colour 
among our craftsmen, as the artisan section hard by too 
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plainly shows. Even those who live by colouring, the 
house-painters, the very dyers, are no better, as the bit of 
work they have surely most tried to put their hearts into 
so clearly proves, the pea-green and magenta-mottoed 
banners of their joyless holiday processions. If we go 
to the exhibits of our one town which has any recent 
tradition of artistic product, and from whose cottage 
looms there used to come draperies rich in oriental 
colour, we find now only the infantile trophies represent- 
ing with a million reels the colossal thread factories 
which have replaced them. Shall we then go to the 
East for colour, where once we would have been so sure 
of finding it ? Alas, it needs only the first Oriental stall 
to suggest, what the costly collection of royal jubilee pre- 
sents so hopelessly confirms, that Eastern art is now 
stricken to the death with the same Western blight. 
There is nothing better than to return to our own con- 
temporary picture galleries ; for despite all the crudeness 
or ugliness of our modern industry, we shall see more 
and more springing up among us the germs of new 
schools of colour, here subtler, and there richer, than 
either old East or West could ever show. 

But how shall we recover the colour sense sufficiently 

to appreciate these ? By actively taking thought ? by 

etting eyes any amount of reading and thinking about it ? by " study- 

ick again. m g art » an( j p assm g examinations ? That certainly has 

been the method of the past generation, but we have had 
enough of it. The limited number of instructive ex- 
ceptions who have avoided this course include those who 
have either produced art or recognised it ; and we now 
know the majority to have been following idols of the 
intellect, and only these exceptions the healthy guid- 
ance of the senses ; hence the living art teacher is now 
everywhere struggling to return to the latter course. 
This, too, stands open to all men ; not one but began on 
it in infancy, and hence the most fashionable of ladies, or 
the most pedantic of educationists, need not be despaired 
of — not even the most wizened of lawyers, or most 
abstract of theologians. Each or all might any day 



awake rich with a long lost sense of beauty, since this 
means after all only discerning the real aspects of the 
surrounding world. In a word, one's business is not to 
think, but to see. Look at the tramway cars outside. 
Any one can more or less see their ugliness, but a far Colour in the 
more searching test of artistic progress is the measure in street * 
which we can see positive beauty. Nothing in the range 
of human experience promises less than these big red 
and yellow boxes with their advertisements. Yet set 
them running up and down the rails, and watch how the 
strong foreground colour and mass of the nearest one 
instantly brings out the perspective of the street through 
all its misty distance. Before it has gone two or three 
hundred yards you see its colour is surely somewhat 
changed ; in a few more you see how it is softening as it 
recedes, and can verify this by watching another emerge 
from mist into crudeness. They are playing for us the 
game of colour, these ugly cars ; and with the artist we 
may daily find them beguile for us the dismalness of our 
formal street. In the same way the hoarding with its 
bills needs only distance to refine it ; indeed, as Ruskin 
tells us somewhere, these are now well-nigh our only 
source of street effect ; no doubt, fitly so, since the 
exchange of public decorator for billsticker, dignified, of 
course, as advertising contractor, is only the most obvious 
artistic feature of our " progress in the arts." Test now 
your colour-sense upon the passing figures; say which are 
the more picturesque, the more intrinsically beautiful. 
Those gentlemen with frockcoats and tall shiny hats? 
those fine ladies with new dresses so tightly stretched 
and strangely humped over a rudely idealised figure built 
outside their own ? or that poor woman, with baby 
wrapped in her faded shawl, and the ragged urchin turn- 
ing somersaults behind the group of little girls sitting on 
the kerbstone ? You prefer the former, perhaps, but if 
so, assuredly from an associative reason alone ; pros- 
perity naturally pleases us more than poverty. Yet 
these find their only literal artistic rendering in the 
doll-like fashion-plates in the tailors' and dressmakers' 
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windows, while the latter are full of interest and sug- 
gestion for the painter even as they stand. Look at 
these well-worn garments, how natural and characteristic 
in every fold ; watch the sun flash upon that faded red 
petticoat until you see its gradations as rich and subtle 
as the heart of a rose. Or if the associations of wretched- 
ness be too much for you, look at that magnificent 
Highland gamekeeper striding along the street, his 
weatherworn brown coat lighting up to orange, his old 
vest glancing with all manner of subtle greens, and you 
will not always prefer new clothes to old ones. Best of 
all, look out for the masons who are hewing red stone 
for the new house yonder, as they are coming home in 
the evening sunlight ; for it is from sights like these one 
learns that to reach the Paradise of Colour what one 
essentially needs is not to go to Naples or to the Louvre, 
but (just as for any other Paradise) to get one's eyes 
rubbed open at home. 

Leaving the study of pictures like those of Israels, or 
even of Cameron, Herkomer, and many others, or the 
contrast of Madrazo's "Grisette" (804), and Billet's fisher 
girls ("Avant La P£che," 808), to confirm this, let us 
begin with simpler delightfulnesses of pure colour 
enjoyment. For this flower-pieces are, of course, ob- 
viously useful ; say those of Vincelet (636), or Diaz (649, 
654, 672) ; or in a more sombre key those of Miss Swan 
(1,304, 1,352). Then rapidly note the absence of colour 
in Landseer (44,672a), in Paton (46), in not a few of our 
fashionable painters ; next, the beginning of it, though 
in a harsh and crude form, in the vehement brightness of 
an early pre-Raphaelite picture — Hughes's " Elaine " 
(369), from which the progress to Holman Hunt's " Christ 
in the Temple " (49) may be noted. Such pictures, how- 
ever, are rather experiments than examples in colour : a 
real decorator's command over his materials, the power 
of working familiar hues into new combinations, is always 
rare. The present collection is fortunate in having a 
number of studies by Sir Frederick Leighton, which 
admirably illustrate the simpler principles of colour- 
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arrangement. Take, for instance, his New York ceiling 
(370). See how, in the middle panel, blue preponderates, 
flanked by red and yellow to left and right. But the red 
panel on the left is itself completed by help of orange 
and blue, as its fellow with tints of rose and golden 
green. Then, in the middle panel, note the blue 
brightened with a thin red line on its left-hand figure, 
rhyming to the massive red drapery of that on the right ; 
and how the lightsome brilliance of the two small flying 
figures contrasts with the sombre majesty of purple and 
olive drapery in the large centre one. The composition 
here is almost inseparable from the colour ; and one 
resource after another of decorative contrast is employed. 
Study the lines and masses of drapery and figure, erect 
or in the dance, in flight or massively enthroned, and see 
how the tripods on each side of the central mass accent 
the variety and grace of the whole series, complete the 
decorative conventionality, and bind them into a whole. 
Draw again a triangle upon the cover of this book ; within 
its angles write red, yellow, blue, and colour them so, if 
you can ; outside these, in an outer triangle (turned the 
other way, as in a six-pointed star), by mixing adjacent 
ones, put your secondary colours, orange, green, and 
purple ; outside by mixing these again will come the 
tertiaries, citrine, olive, and russet. The mixing of these 
again gives us citrine-olive, russet-olive, and citrine- 
russet, which we may again recompound into graver 
hues. Each of these again may be mixed in any pro- 
portion with white, and thus an infinite gradation of 
tints may be produced ; so at length we have the full 
decorator's palette, with which this ceiling has been 
painted. The possible permutations and combinations 
of these are, of course, infinite, yet no decorator masters 
very many, even Leighton having, as we see, his definite 
style, that is, his favourite methods and corresponding 
limitations. Much of this may be made out by further 
study of his " Weaving the Wreath " (25), or "Andro- 
mache " ( 1 78), but it is better to begin with simpler schemes 
of colour. Those of Albert Moore (24, 32, 278, 283), are, 
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of course, most obvious in their lovely perfection. Instead 
of Leighton's broader palette, a single beautiful chord of 
colour is selected, and exquisitely wrought up through 
all its possible gradations of tint ; a single note of keen 
and vivid contrast then gives point and brilliancy to the 
whole, and the colour scheme is complete. No pictures 
can show more obviously, too, the exquisite development 
of the decorative sense in arrangement of pure pose and 
drapery, nor is it trespassing too far on our next chapter 
to note how these masters of pure colour are also pure and 
simply poetic souls. As much now as in the days of 
Memling and Fra Angelico they still see fair angelic 
visions, and give us an enduring record of their gentle 
radiance and happy song. 

As a decorative example in graver key take Burne 
Burne Jones's Jones's " Wood Nymph " ( 1 62). Note, first, the treatment 

Nymph" and °^ ^e f°^ a & e > h° w beautifully conventionalised, with 
"Mermaid." little of the foreshortening of natural leaves, yet free 
from the repetition of a wall paper. No background 
could give a more exquisite setting to the figure : note 
the drapery against the foliage, and see how we have 
again the essentials of this without its natural accidents ; 
see again the delicate drawing of hands and feet against 
both. Here are the three greatest decorative possi- 
bilities, figure, drapery, and foliage, free from all the 
luxurious accessories of furniture in which Mr Albert 
Moore somewhat too obviously delights ; and thus it is 
well that the colour scheme should be peculiarly simple. 
Note, however, upon the prevailing olive not only the 
flesh, but the value of the tiny handful of dark purple 
berries. From this it should need little effort to strangle 
the prejudice with which so many visitors approach the 
same painter's "Mermaid" (i66),though this is intended to 
be hung as the central ornament of a noble chamber, and 
is peculiarly unfortunate in its present position. Here 
instead of sombre olive and purple we -have unusual 
splendour of red and blue, though never without a graver 
undernote. The wealth of decorative resource is here 
again closely wedded to the ideal qualities of the com- 
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position, yet many of both these can readily be made out : 
e.g. y the contrast of the delicate modelling of the human 
portion of the figure and the simplicity of drawing (but 
with iridescent colour) of the fishy tail below, that of the 
strangely simplified waves and the exquisitely subtle 
rippling of the floating locks of hair ; most of all, of 
course, the way in which the attendant gurnards em- 
phasize the whole range of superiority of their mistress, 
and tell us that she is at once the mightiest amid the 
wild deep-sea swimmers, yet the most wistful and love- 
longing of all would-be human souls. 

But, it may be said, the decorative pictures are a kind 
apart from pictures proper. Too much so, no doubt ; 
yet every colourist's picture has in it these decorative 
elements, and this in a more subtle way, just as a troop 
of dragoons does not lose its order, any more than the 
individual figures of horse and man their symmetry, when 
we view them passing at the charge, instead of standing 
at attention, and in full face. The study of decorative Decorative 
pictures is thus in many ways a preparatory one. Take ™ elodv ! n com ' 

.,.,,, 11 r .1 plexer pictures. 

as a conveniently simple, although perhaps at first sight swan and 
unpromising picture Swan's " Lioness and Cubs " (364). Woods. 
Note how the sphinx-like grandeur and repose of the 
mother with her well-contrasted kittens form a mass for 
which the sudden slope of ground in front affords as it 
were the pedestal. The form and even outline as well 
as colour of the background masses complete their per- 
fect setting of this central group ; yet note how the con- 
trasting olive vegetation of the bank shows glimpses of 
the sandy yellow of the earth below, and so repeats the 
tawny hides, just as these in turn have rhyming depths 
of sombre shadow. The fading orange of the disappear- 
ing sunset has also not only its local contrasts but its 
repeats, most obvious for instance in the dance of the 
last withered, leaves to the right. This bush emphasises 
not only the'massiveness of the central mass, but the 
simple darkness of the ground on the left side, through 
which there sweeps only a great line echoing that of the 
lioness's tail, and thus again giving additional mass and 
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weight to the central group. The masses of the picture 
are thus fully ordered, but some concentration, not simply 
of idea and sentiment, but of colour is still needed. This 
is given by the deep orange-red tongue of the lioness 
who is licking her cub. The whole action and emotion 
of the picture are thus expressed, by what is also techni- 
cally its keystone, and the picture thus remains a picture, 
and in nowise falls into the vulgarism of mere literary 
genre. A good contrast between mere literary and true 
pictorial interest is that afforded by the famous " Relief 
of Lucknow "(313) and Woods' adjacent " Bargaining for 
an Old Master " (309). The pictorial interest is that with 
which we are here alone concerned, and in this picture 
we have exuberant wealth and variety of colour yet fully 
under control, with a pleasing infinitude of artistic de- 
vices. Suppose we begin with the old man at his stall, 
sharply brought out by the screen behind him, and gain- 
ing at once solidity and subtlety from the flat Japanese 
figure upon it, while this with the rags beyond serves also 
to connect him with the next group, that of the girl and 
baby. But she herself is only the side of a larger group 
which partly mimics, partly contrasts, and completes her ; 
while the varied wealth of pots and pans above is too 
complex for verbal analysis. Again the brightly dressed 
girls on the left, in every way contrasted with the chaffer- 
ing buyer, balance the flags and other masses of primary 
colour on the right ; and the blue and umber of the 
fading canvas on the ground run up and down through 
the whole picture, here and there with sharper echoes, 
but finally suffused through the colour of the street and 
walls. This apparent chance-medley of old rubbish 
turns out, the more we analyse it, to be a well-ordered 
scheme of beauty ; the apparent chaos is really a cosmos, 
in which it is only the fault of our own limitations if we 
mistake complexity for disorder. 

Sir James Linton's pictures are well adapted for our 
present purposes of study, their analysis being similarly 
not complicated by the presence of any disturbing ele- 
ments of an emotional kind. His pictures, despite all 
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their magnificence, are yet prosaic and unimaginative, 
characteristic of that modern spirit which, as in a Shake- 
spearian play, needs costume and scenery to be carried 
to the utmost perfection, because it has lost that grain of 
childish make-believe, on which the spirit of the whole 
depends. Yet these pictures deserve attention and 
respect when we cease to ask from them what they 
cannot give us, but seek only to study the elaborate 
composition, the rich and careful workmanship, the skil- 
ful rendering and combination of every texture — copper 
and marble, velvet and brocade, ermine and steel. All 
these may be studied in his " Benediction " (75), and better 
in his " Banquet" (106), while the whole treatment is ad- 
mirably rich and skilful, dignified and decorative in the 
stately arrangement of the design, and the festal light- 
ness and brightness of the scheme of colour. We must 
admit a certain monotony of type and dulness of expres- 
sion in the figures, a want of real action in the dancer, 
and so on ; yet note not only the innumerable detailed 
beauties of the picture, but the unostentatious skill with 
which the whole vast canvas is kept from any risk of 
breaking up into a mere congeries of little ones. Here 
of course the splendid canopy, in which the crimson and 
pale rose of the dancer's garments are so richly inter- 
woven, takes a leading part. Despite the height of this, 
the shadow on the upper portion sends the eye to the 
lower, of which the brilliance is enhanced by the blue- 
grey coat of arms. This conspicuously throws into relief 
the prince and princess, yet it is none the less the hero 
on their right side who is the central figure of the whole ; 
his white ruff and dark tippet, his blue ribbon with its 
golden badge, being all perfectly adjusted to their sur- 
roundings to seize and hold the eye. From this picture 
w r e may pass to Jimenez's " Ante-Chamber of a Minister" 

(698). 

Rising, however, far beyond the learned coldness, 
the somewhat dull and dogmatic precision of such an 
intellectual painter, with whom we must also class Alma 
Tadema, Poynter, and in considerable measure even 
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Leighton, we have the work of the colourists proper, 
subtler in sense, as well as finer in fancy. Pettie, of 
whom we saw so much at Manchester, is not by any 
means so well represented here ; and his work cannot be 
compared with the preceding without partial injustice to 
one or other. What we really wish is something which 
shall have the elaborateness and discipline of the one, 
yet the subtly instinctive colour-richness of the other ; 
skilful combination, yet flashing insight; in a word 
patient intelligence kindled by the flash of genius. In 
none of our British artists do we find so near an ap- 
Orchardson as proximation to this union of qualities as in Orchardson, 
master m albeit he still lingers on the prosaic side : and he happily 
composition, is well represented here. In picture after picture we 
have an exquisite scheme of colour, a peculiar loveliness 
of line and balanced symmetry of composition, of which 
the mannerism can never wholly overpower the fresh- 
ness. This device of balanced symmetry is well seen in 
the "Venetian Fruitseller" (86), in which each half of 
the picture has its arching lines and verticals around its 
figure ; while the greens of the water, the red and cream 
colour of the walls are first obviously gathered into the 
fruit boat, but thence leap and dance and intermingle in 
more than jewelled richness upon the breast of the 
watching girl. In the " Scene from Peveril of the Peak " 
(169) this symmetrical principle is more fully carried 
out, the daintily composed groups having every device 
of contrast wrought out, yet so as all the more perfectly 
to balance each other. The motive indeed is so far a 
literary one : the Puritan group with its shrinking and 
clinging girls and manly central figure are in most 
obvious contrast to the sneering Cavaliers in mock 
obeisance, yet the picture is in no risk of becoming a 
mere book-illustration, like the adjacent hopelessly 
literary Puritan and Cavalier subject of Marcus Stone 
(285). The second group is naturally light against a 
dark background, and the first dark against light, its 
massive whole and flowing outline are well brought out 
by the erectness of the Puritan's figure, and the sharp 
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angularity of his collar and doublet ; while the supple 
grace of the bowing Cavaliers finds its rectilinear and 
angular contrasts in the lines of their costume, their 
ribbons and draperies. Central symmetry and compen- 
satory curve again are given to these by the parallel 
ellipses of the broad hat, swept downwards in derision. 
Leaving the means employed for uniting these, as well 
as the colour scheme to the reader's own observation, we 
may pass to that one of the painter's^ works, which is 
most distinctly " caviar to the general," as the hearty 
exclamations you hear from half the passing spectators 
will show — his " Master Baby " (114.) You may not like 
black and yellow, but you cannot honestly look at them 
here without growing interest, and a feeling that surely 
so much was never made of them before. The picture 
is one obviously painted for the artist's own pleasure, 
and that of his fellows, not for ours, but in some 
respects the colour is all the more exquisite. Follow, 
for instance, the deepening gradations of the yellow 
from the cushion under the baby's head over the 
plaited cane-work of the sofa, and thence over the 
mother's hair and dress. Do not let disapproval of 
dishevelled hair in general prevent your seeing the value 
of this in relieving the precision of the basket-work, and 
leading us down to the dress, over which we have to 
follow the yellow note finally£dying away. But these 
are not the only colours. Note the delicate tinge of the 
uplifted fan, deepening to the blanket and its fringe, and 
lastly to the screen behind. Start again with the deli- 
cate blue-greens of the under side of the cushion ; see 
'.hem separately in the pot of palm, and thence delicately 
greyed in union behind the basket-work, and upon the 
whole wall above, while the depth and relief of the picture 
are got by the contrast of the almost atmospheric cool- 
ness of the background with the warm crimson footstool 
in front. Or, finally, the device of composition already 
so familiar may be noticed in the central value of the 
baby's legs and the mother's hand and ring. In this 
way we may gaii\ increasing experience of those technical 
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qualities with which the painter is necessarily so much 
concerned, and see how great the temptation becomes of 
at last painting pictures from the point of view of attaining 
technical complexity and mastering difficulties alone. 
See, for instance, how, despite its vulgarity of feeling, 
Gregory's " Dawn " (351) commands respect for its 
pictorial qualities, and rewards the closest examination 
of its management of the mixed lights of gas and dawn, 
and how the technical experience thus gained has been 
utilised in the old gentleman's portrait (259). 

As our attempts to understand the painter as crafts- 
man make progress, we come to distinguish how we 
really see from how we merely think we see. The bad- 
ness of popular judgment and popular painting depends 
upon the latter standard being adopted. It is easy to 
admit that the right way is to paint what we see, the 
low we see wrong to paint what we think we ought to see. Un- 
fortunately the latter picture is usually preferred, for the 
serpent of knowledge is never weary of beguiling us, and- 
ean even deceive our very eyes. See the labour which 
has been spent upon Faed's " Wapinschaw" (149) ; the 
elaborate tameness of the light and shade on each figure 
might indeed be possible in a carefully lighted studio, 
but the omnipresent brightness of the open air is for- 
gotten altogether. Pass from this to a picture typically 
academic, a representative of the once established histori- 
cal school, Mr P. R. Morris's (392) " King Edward and 
his Baby in Search of a Purchaser," as we may fairly call 
it. Note here not simply the colourless imbecility of all 
the figures, or the laak even of that very faint degree of 
imagination or humour needed to see the absurdity of 
holding the poor little naked princeling close against the 
cold breastplate, unless one had really wished to depict 
it stopping the auction with its struggles and squeals. 
But the difficulty does not lie in seeing these defects, but 
in understanding the essential unreality of this brightly 
finished work as a mere rendering of aspects. That is 
what we think we see, whereas the comparative strange- 
ness of Roche's " Shepherdess " (403) hard by, or Lavery's 
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Mary at Langside (" Dawn," 541), depends on its real 
resemblance to what we do see. Yet that these latter 
are true historical pictures, and no longer a mere group- 
ing of models, must surely grow increasingly manifest. 
For the one is thrilling with those voices of nature and 
the spirit which are calling the little shepherd-lass to be 
Joan of Arc, as they will one day lead her to victory ; 
while in the other also we have true vision of its facts, 
dishevelled fading beauty in hopeless defeat, unfailing yet 
unavailing loyalty ; the expiring ashes, the dreary dawn 
and sombre forest, all heavy with bodings of a yet more 
evil day. But this superiority of imaginative emotion, 
as yet in strictness irrelevant, is only insisted on for the 
sake of pointing out the far fuller and more literal truth, 
and the altogether higher technical skill of the last two 
painters. If these are not at once and clearly felt, there 
is happily in the next room a picture which may settle 
the difficulty, Bastien Lepage's "Pas M£che?" (675). Here 
is a fairly representative work of a painter who, although Sight and skill 
unfortunately dying too young for his final emotional in y° un s er 
development, has yet been all the greater an influence 
and example among modern painters by the extra- 
ordinary development of his perceptive and technical 
powers. For him the impression of a scene is not only 
seized with an accuracy and fulness of vision far more 
than photographic, but selected and unified with the 
firmest artistic hand. The greatest of young painters, 
if also the youngest of really great ones, his genius is 
thus peculiarly representative of the power and limitation 
of our most representative contemporary art. 

Returning now to the good and bad pictures of our own 
young school, we are in a position to understand and judge 
them more fairly. Note the other kindred landscapes 
upon the walls (say 506 and 480, or 478 and 470), and 
see if the promise be not at any rate as obvious as the 
defects. For these pictures all express a new return to 
nature upon a principle wholly contrasted to that of the 
pre-Raphaelites a generation before. These attempted 
in scientific fashion to reach a perfect whole through 
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From truth of laboriously accurate compilation of its details ; whereas 
d ene l u th now - a -days we are trying to get the general truths right 
again. first, thereafter as much detail as may be harmonious 

and desirable. The intellect knows that old wall in 
our foreground to be built out of a million separate 
pieces ; the pre-Raphaelites and Mr Ruskin did good 
service in making us see that no two of these are of 
exactly the same colour, and making us enjoy the 
delightful variety of weathered surface with its grey 
lichen and golden moss. The insufficient way in which 
the old masters would have treated this became hence- 
forth impossible ; yet it is needful in turn to reassert 
their essential principle, that the wall not being the end 
in itself, but a mere unit of the picture, has a certain 
general colour and relation which we must broadly 
render first of all on pain not only of failure but of 
positive falsehood. All this loveliness of detail, viewed 
from the right distance, only serves faintly, though also 
of course subtly, to gradate and qualify these. It is 
good to learn to botanise with the pre-Raphaelite, but 
the primroses do not make the woodland, nor even the 
grass blades the field. This hill, that field, is primarily a 
space, a mass, a tone ; as a definite element of a larger 
whole it is simple in the first place, however complex 
thereafter in the second. Our generation has mostly 
lost the power of seeing this ; it is the price we have paid 
Progress in our for our newly increased knowledge of detail. Just so 
views of nature. the botanist before Goethe, before Darwin, had lost the 
power of seeing the unity of his floral world ; he was so 
absorbed in the needful preliminary recognition of its 
separate plants and parts. Now, however, his whole 
multifarious sea of verdure is coming again to form a far 
vaster and higher unity than ever poet or philosopher 
had dreamed before — amid all variety one in principle, 
and one in actual descent, one in inextricable complexity 
of living interests even with the animal world ; nay, 
breathing with this a common life. From the first, then, 
the naturalist could delight in the lovely representation 
of familiar detail, the beauty of William Hunt's fruit or 
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hawthorn blossom ; but he needs this wider scientific 
standpoint to see Rousseau's forest scenes at the right 
level ; for here is this reunited nature- world painted in the 
highest way — one vast existence, yet of infinite variety 
and unresting change through all the seasons of the day 
and year. In a word, both painter and naturalist had to 
break with the past, cast aside the old conventions and 
seek new views of nature for themselves. But this 
involved a thorough re-examination of details ; " Nature " 
thus disappeared, and a myriad of new objects and new 
aspects crowded museums and sketch books instead. 
Now, however, again these results of analysis are coming 
together, the ascending spiral is well-nigh complete, and 
we begin again to contemplate truth and beauty in their 
entirety ; we come again as of old to walk with Nature, 
and this upon higher levels. Here, then, is the import- 
ance of these young impressionists, using the word in its 
largest sense : we will do well to look at their small and 
scattered canvases, not only with interest, but respect. 
Slight, indeed, they are for the most part, beginnings 
among which we may find every fault, yet beginnings 
all the same. Of this young Glasgow school it would be The young 
premature to make any personal prognostications, at ^ ! ?f5° w 
any rate from the scanty and ill-assorted representation 
before us ; yet here if we take in 350 and 353 from the 
next room, and add also their few water-colours hard by, 
there is enough to show that we have to do with the 
most important contemporary movement in Scottish, 
perhaps even British, art. 

But our younger painters are in evil case. They have, 
except in so far as fleeing abroad for an education, had 
only the Scottish Academy to help them — an institution 
which, if necessarily of less pompous vulgarity and vanity 
than the corresponding London guild, has even surpassed 
this in the feebleness of its example, the sordid narrow- 
ness of its corporate inaction, and the smallness of its 
artistic aims. And now the average buyer, after wasting 
his money for twenty years upon hall-marked rubbish, 
mere vulgar furniture like 491 or 485, with a too scanty 



painters. 
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admixture of better pictures, is indiscriminately deserting 
the good native painter with the bad, and fleeing for 
safety to the Netherlands and France. So far well ; an 
importation of sterling foreign work will be most useful. 
Glasgow has, however, here an opportunity of becoming 
a great centre of art, such as no city has had for many 
nd what to do years ; but this would have to be brought about, not by 
ith them. merely varying her young artists' lives in the usual way 
of mixing a little exceptional patronage and petting to 
make up for the everyday neglect, but through a few 
judicious citizens quietly administering some steady 
employment, as far as possible of a public and perma- 
nently decorative kind, in halls and schools especially, 
and at modest but sufficient and uniform payment. 
But it is too much to expect this as yet to come to pass : 
it is true that the city would in this way not only begin 
to have some imperishable wealth, but her craftsmen 
through all her industries would feel the impulse of this 
highest and central order of technical education. However, 
being a people peculiarly conservative, in (mental attitude 
if not political label), we speak of " wealth," of " higher 
education," only in their established technical senses 
— the one as meaning " plenty of money " for lucky in- 
dividuals at whatever waste or neglect of money's worth 
for all ; and the other as confined to the sending up of 
more " stirks " to college. 
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Cfaptet III— £0e feefing of <&vt. 

In entering upon the third division of our subject, 
that of artistic ideals, we cannot do better than first 
consider what manner of man the artist himself is. The artist a 
In a recent paper * of real value and interest from his ori g in — 

Whistler's 

the standpoints of our last chapter, but in which theory there 
deep artistic feeling is grievously alloyed with no 
little professional vanity and superciliousness, and in 
which wit and wisdom are confused with the freest 
misrendering of history, Mr Whistler has claimed 
that the artist is a type of man who has nothing in 
common with his fellows, nor they with him, save per- 
chance in meaner qualities. For him the artist is 
descended "from some poor fain/ant who stayed at home 
from the hunting with the women of the tribe to scratch 
decorative patterns upon their water-gourds. There 
may no doubt have been such an archetype of the genus 
Postlethwaite, of those multitudinous artistic triflers of 
Mr Whistler's Belgravian experience, but we may safely 
reckon that by a healthy consensus of public opinion he 
was promptly speared as an unproductive idler when 
the hunting party got home. Happily we know both 
from past races and present ones a very different story 
of the evolution of the artist than this. Upon the mem- Another 
ory of the wild hunter as he lay in ambush clutching theory * 
his arrows the great scenes of the day became photo- 
graphed—the shaggy mammoth crashing through the 
coppice, the great elk at browse — so that when he sat by 
the cave-fire and told the tale, it came vividly back upon 
his memory, and he must needs nervously seize an arrow 
splinter and scratch a rude picture upon the slain crea- 

- , . __ - — — * - - - t i ~ ~ • ■ ii ■ ' 

* Mr Whistler's " Ten O'Clock." Chatto & Windus. 
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ture's tusk or horn. Thus he found a new happiness, 
and on those many idle days which followed before 
hunger next forced him to go a hunting, he would turn 
over and over these recollections, and as he felt the help 
of the scratchings on the bone in recalling them, he 
would try how he could make the helpful picture fuller 
and better. But there was one piece of urgent work 
to do ; the old bone dirk had been snapped in the death 
struggle, and a new one must be fashioned. Here was 
ready to his hand the very horn he had been scratching. 
He would sharpen this to a point ; but the picture looked 
better than ever, the new weapon was not only bright 
and white beside the dull bloodstained haft of the old 
one, but had an interest the former never had, was better 
worth taking care of. The engraving lovingly retouched 
and deepened came at length to have a slight relief, and 
the art of carving might next be consciously developed. 
The enriched weapon was thus a souvenir, not only for 
the musings of an idle hour, but nerving the man as he 
gripped it in the moment of new effort by its reminder 
of old exploit. Thus it became his inseparable com- 
panion, his most cherished piece of personal property ; 
and when he died, his son buried it with him, or kept it 
with a dim feeling of awe. It had now become an an- 
cestral fetish, and its ornament was thus the natural one 
to imitate and simplify, that is, conventionalise. In 
very man those old days, in short, every man was his own artist, 
ice is own j^ Qwn j ecora ^- or ^nd as ft j s t^e cen tral reason of 

tist, and this 

some mea- these pages that no man even now-a-days but is capable 
ire even yet. f some artistic feeling in his passive moods, some ap- 
preciation of those vivid sense-impressions, those influ- 
ences of beauty which come before his eyes, so it is the 
central fact of industry, the eternal law of labour, that 
every producer seeks to give his product, no matter how 
humble or utilitarian its purpose, some stamp of beauty, 
some subordinate cestJietic function in addition to its prac- 
tical one. From ancient museum or modern exhibi- 
tion we can alike learn this. What Mr Whistler would 
rightly call the woful ugliness of two-thirds of the in- 
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dustrial products exhibited outside this art-gallery is due 
to the very labour wasted upon the would-be beautifying 
of them by hands which have lost their old savage cun- 
ning, without becoming truly civilised. For since the 
earliest division of labour arose, every worker has sought 
thus to satisfy his senses, to give out some of the beauty 
he has taken in. The highest artist has always been 
simply the master workman in those needful crafts in 
which the material and the purpose admitted of giving 
the fullest scope to this need of expression, of which the 
humblest tyro already feels the germ. True, the artist The artist a1 
has of late strayed apart from his craft brethren, and so £Xted. 
these, always hitherto in some measure truly artistic, 
have fallen into modern ugliness, while he sits alone, at 
best absorbed in his own dreamland, more often con- 
triving mere vanities for sale. Postlethwaite too has 
arisen to persuade him that this state of things is quite 
right, that it has existed from the beginning ; but the 
pity and wonder is that he should believe these foolish 
flatteries and thus utterly abandon his fellows in their 
struggles to realise beauty in modern production. With- 
out the guidance of such as he, they are producing with 
all their labour only a modern town, or at best the 
transient glitter of an international exhibition ; and we 
see that he knows little of how the old master- workmen 
whom he so reverences were wont to lead and teach, 
this American craftsman who would fain revive for the 
artists the worst pretensions of an aristocracy — nay, 
make them a petty priesthood. 

But in considering what manner of man the artist is, 
we may not only look at him historically but in the flesh, 
— at any rate in his own portraits. In the young Wilkie 
(103) see the look of eager, incessant observation and The artist as 
boy-like wonder, of perplexed thoughtfulness yet gather- he 1S P amtec 
ing practical power ; or the rugged and strenuous, yet 
sensuous and sensitive face of Sam Bough opposite. 
From these two, one also sees how the painter inevitably 
somewhat idealises. These are more than simple por- 
traits, for the one might stand for Youth entering upon 
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jid as he 
aints. 



[is views of 
uman life — 
ay or grave. 



Life, the other for Manhood at battle there. For good 
portrait painting is not as people popularly think, mere 
imitation, with perhaps a tinge of flattery : errors apart, 
its inevitable slight departure from the everyday average 
feature and expression depends on the way in which 
some elements of character are emphasised. See, for 
instance, the two members of Parliament, the substantial 
Tory squire (165) somewhat over-complacent in his 
prosperity, and the careworn Radical (161) deep in 
meditation, not, however, of an altogether spiritual kind. 
Here, as again in this or that successful joint-stock direc- 
tor, or fine-clothes-wearing lady (who need hardly be 
particularised), one can seldom miss a touch of this tell-tale 
idealisation, this faint spice of subtlest, because wholly 
unintended caricature. Again, although the painter's 
calling keeps him from ever losing his interest in life, it 
is rare now-a-days that he keeps that freshness which our 
two portraits of him showed ; thus, M'Taggart's exquisite 
little sketch of boy "Bathers" (35) has an element of 
idyllic joyousness we too rarely see. In J. T. Ross's 
sunny " Daydreams " (577) we have another thoroughly 
natural phase of being in which thought is just awakening, 
but without as yet disturbing joy. In Walker's " Bathers " 
(138), too, the artist's keen sympathy with young life and 
delight in its beauty is less tinged by the pensiveness of 
coming evening than in any other of his pictures. But 
such pictures are rare, and pessimism is more rife : the 
sombre Carlyle (614) is in a far more frequent key ; while 
the painful tragedy of J. R. Reid's "Shipwreck" (518), 
or at least the more restrained pathos of Israels' " Ship- 
wrecked Mariner" (742), are also characteristically 
modern. Healthier and nobler, however, are some of the 
other pictures of this master, whose representations of 
the domestic life of his people give him enduring rank 
alike among painters and poets. And without pausing 
to analyse the richness and subtlety of the treatment 
(note especially 661 and 671) of the painter, we cannot 
but feel increasingly moved by the poet. And this the 
more deeply since his pictures never wholly lose this 
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modern note of world-sadness. Thus, the " Sleeping 
Child" (661), the "Frugal Meal" (638), or even the 
" Happy Family (761), are all tinged by the same solemn 
hues, and we feel the happiest hours of home overcast 
by some shadow of their coming close. 

In landscape when we get beyond the simple prose of Th e ideaiisa- 
pure delineation (150), this personal quality, this indi- ^ ° b an E " n 
viduality of the painter straightway reappears; see it lish and Scot 
rising in the pictures of Horatio Macculloch to his P aint ers. 
Kilchurn Castle (21 ij, or more fully in such a picture as 
Linnell's "English Pastoral" (187). For fresh breezy 
enjoyment of the country, of the weather as it comes and 
goes, through sun and wind and shower, there is nothing 
like the robust simplicity of David Cox (250, 251). Well 
worthy of notice also are the landscapes of oar own A. 
W. Fraser, as not only full of natural artistic grace, and 
of peculiar wealth of colour (see how his " Barncluith," 
192, stands not unworthily between a Gainsborough 
and a Constable ; and even the slight recent sketch, 610), 
but as singularly expressive of this thorough enjoyment 
of nature, this landscape painting which has love of her 
far above every other motive. Far more subjective in 
their poetry are landscapes like Parsons* "Sunset" (172), 
Hunt's "From Peak to Peak in Cloudland " (156), or 
Watts* " Island of Cos " (185). Deepest, however, in this 
untranslatable emotion of landscape are the landscapes 
of Cecil Lawson (1, 66, 101, 317, 338, 378, 1,258, &c), in 
which the constrast of near and far, the vastness and 
loneliness and depth of solemn distance, the climax of 
sky mystery (101), must be read by each of us in his own 
way. But most marked of all in their individual qualities 
are the great foreign masters, in whose work Gallery No. 
4 is happily so rich. The resplendent glow of Monti- By the foreig 
celli (721, 775) has indeed almost a suggestion of delirium masters - 
behind it, and the strange mist of Matthew Maris (648, 
663) may repel as well as attract our sympathy ; but the 
kindred strangeness of his brother's " Montmartre " (639) 
can hardly fail to yield elements not only of perplexity 
but charm. If this does not please, take his healthier 
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pictures on " Rotterdam Canal " (665 and 645), and work 
up to the magnificent " Dordrecht " (628), a consummate 
rendering of one of the noblest scenes within the range 
of European art. Or start again from the homeliest 
scenes in Rousseau's little " Mill" (634), noting its jasper- 
like richness and wealth of interest, thence through his 
mighty forest scene (75 S) to his climax in the marvellous 
"Sunset" (730). Work, too, through Troyon and Jacque, 
noting the latter's " Autumn Evening" (657), his "Retour 
du Troupeau" (745), and especially his "Moonlight" (646), 
a singularly perfect picture, since freshness and interest 
of scene, breadth and completeness of treatment, and 
gentle, unforced naturalness of emotion are all in thorough 
unison such as we rarely see. From this to the far 
stronger and deeper, but less balanced and more pessi- 
mistic Millet, the transition need hardly be traced. But 
Corot. how shall we interpret Corot to the beginner who has not 

yet felt the subtlety of his gentle spell ? We must begin 
with something far more obvious. Rise perhaps first into 
the warm and fiery opalescence of Mesdag's splendid sky 
(" Cr£puscule," 846), and thence pass to the contrasted 
calm and coolness of Daubigny's "Mantes" (797). Begin 
now say with Corot's "Lake" (681), but bring to it the 
changeful opal of the one picture, and the subdued pearl 
of the other, and you will find here more than the 
subtlest beauty of both these pictures rendered for us 
without help either of the glory of sunset or the peace of 
dusk, but in the light of common day. All is quiet 
enough, there is no attempt to select any remarkable 
scene, or even emphasise any of the features of an every- 
day one ; but the delicate plume-like foliage seems to 
be breathing into the sky, which the lake mirrors natur- 
ally enough, yet with a delicacy of reflection, a harmony 
of shimmering light and silvery colour more fair than 
had ever revealed itself before to painter's eyes. The 
series of Corots is a rich one, and will reward examina- 
tion, but it may help to a better idea of his characteristics 
to compare his "Twilight" (773) with those of Jacque, 
his "Mantes la Jolie" (756) with that of Daubigny 
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(797)» an d his " Woodcutters " (706) as an idealisation of 
simple life and toil with the labour pictures of Millet, 
especially the famous "Going to Work" (667). For 
Millet the world is never without its element of purga- 
torial gloom ; but for Corot pain and sorrow and storm 
seem to have passed away for ever, and left the saddened 
earth to smile again into a paradise of peaceful joy. At 
times indeed this rises to positive exultation, as in the 
" Dance of Nymphs " (769) or in the great kindred 
"Landscape" (651), which may mark the culminating 
point of the master, and with him of poetic landscape, 
indeed, it may be of the poetic interpretation of nature 
in any way. In his highest moments Wordsworth exul- 
tantly sings how beauty 

" waits upon my steps — 

Pitches her tents before me as I move, 
An hourly neighbour." 

But this is true of the poet only in his higher moments ; 
it is the special glory of the painter to have realised this 
beauty throughout a long life's daily labour, and to have 
seized and shown it forth as in sober reality " a simple 
produce of the common day." " 



As the artistic rendering of nature rises from simple The ideaiisa 
delineation into this world of poetic ideals, so must it also tion of 
be with the artistic treatment of humanity. We have humanit y- 
seen that even the portrait painter could not help ideal- 
ising somewhat, but in these days we have little respect 
for ideals of any kind. The last hundred years have 
dealt sorely with the old order of things, whether social 
or religious, and the high hopes of better days with which 
each of its three generations began — of the Revolution, 
the Romantic Revival, the Industrial Peaces-have none 
of them been fulfilled. Hence men have lost not only 
faith, but even hope in all things ; and the real life of • 
most, whatever be their outward profession, has hence 
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practically shrunk down into criticism alone, which, 
incapable of constructing any ideals for itself, finds no 
activity save in shattering the attempts of others. Hence 
the practical disappearance of sculpture, which is nothing 
if not ideal ; the almost complete disappearance, too, of 
ideal painting. Yet art is immortal. Though we renew 
our theory of things altogether, and exchange the old 
doctrine of the supremacy of love for the new one of the 
supremacy of competition, she will still idealise that ; and 
now instead of the Madonna we shall have our reviving 
sculpture offer us the marvellous group of maddened 
runners (Boucher's " Au But," 1,611), which is placed in 
unconscious but all the deeper and more symbolic appro- 
priateness as the foremost object in these galleries. To 
this sole prevailing modern ideal, that of victory through 
Tie negative force, unidealists as we otherwise are, there is no lack of 
lea s ' devout homage ; hence alike the puerile prince and 

elephant scene (627B) which enlivens the screen in 
Room 3, and the gigantic Berlinese blasphemy in livid 
daub, Herr Gentz's " Crown Prince entering Jerusalem " 
(799), which usurps the place of honour in the very 
gallery where we have just seen the masterpieces of all 
that is most really sacred in modern art. Hosannas 
then to personal ideals of some sort we shall not lack — 
if it be only to the negative ones ; for the artist, like any 
other producer, supplies exactly what we demand. 

We may thus see how the worshippers of less popular 
forms of the ideal during the past generation needed to 
live alone in isolation like Rossetti, in fellowship with 
the ancient painters like Burne Jones. This no doubt 
evinces a certain element of weakness ; but when we 
reflect how Watts, by far the strongest among modern 
idealists, has had to withhold himself from contemporary 
patronage to paint with sublime faith the best national 
treasures of his half-century, we see how needful for 
such work some sort of isolation is. 
he ideaiisa- Rather than enter upon the interpretation of more or 
on of woman. ] ess f ran kly symbolic or philosophic pictures like Burne 
Jones's " Fortune's Wheel " (1,297) or "Pan and Psyche" 
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(37 0> we ma y ra° re easily begin with the central and 
the traditional method and problem of the ideal treat- 
ment of humanity in Art — the idealisation of woman. 
On the simplest physical plane of soft rosy shapeliness, 
we have of course Etty (252 or 203) as a kind of minor 
English Rubens. From this point we must either vul- 
garise or refine, and the foreign Sale Gallery (No. 5) 
bears especially tragic witness of every phase of the 
descending progress from the first tinge of unchivalrous- 
ness and vulgarity in younger painters to the almost 
insane inventions of moral putrescence in older ones. 
In the other galleries happily better things are more rife, 
yet with few exceptions the younger school of whom we 
have just seen such good reason for high hopes, are still 
strangely deficient here. In 460 and 403 we have in- 
deed true sympathy with and insight into girlhood, 
joyous and grave, but the clever painter of No. 400 has 
not seen so far into his girl subject as he does into her 
cat ; while the genuinely decorative child described as 
"White Rose" (258) must surely have had some kind 
of incipient — or at least vegetable — soul under her petals. 
From stuffed dresses in the modern style to beautifully 
arranged drapery in the antique is no doubt a great 
progress — though still insufficient ; hence it is that no 
one cares for Alma Tadema's women, or remembers his 
pictures by them ; we feel that they are essentially lay- 
figures, at best only feebly stirring to life. Far less 
prosaic, indeed always refined and frequently of lovely 
purity and gentle pathos, are the women of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, but their waxiness is too remote from flesh 
and blood to win or keep any permanent place in 
art. Those of Albert Moore again, although more ob- Albert Moore 
viously decorative, are by no means as simply so as they 
seem ; they are genuine flesh and blood, idealised indeed, 
but this time not idealised away. Since the Greek 
sculptor dropped his chisel we have had many types of 
beauty tinged with the divine, but none save a rare 
Madonna more simply and directly human. Absorbed 
in the pursuit of the possible loveliness of the soul, the 
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rhe conditions ancient idealist forgot and despised the body ; discerning 
f failure and Qn j ^ loveliness of the body, the Renaissance painter 

uccess. J ' *■ 

lost that of the soul and speedily therefore of the body 
also ; while in his keen interest in character as he finds 
it, the modern realist has well-nigh forgotten the ideals 
of body and soul alike. These tendencies to high de- 
velopment on one side at the expense of both the others 
do not end with these characteristic schools, but are in 
the nature of the case perpetual biases ; hence the ethe- 
realised beauty of the Christian age, the materialised 
beauty of the Renaissance, and the individualistic realism 
of the present are struggling for mastery in every gallery, 
and we shall see their intensest modern contrast in Paris 
next year. Each, however, has to bring its lesson, for he 
who would paint truly the blossom of the race must find 
again the lily of purity, yet keep the rose of health ; and 
labour on beyond his youth until with fully developed 
vision he discerns, and with mature skill can render the 
never-repeated personalities in which they culminate — 
" queen, lily, and rose in one." It is in this direction 
that this painter's pictures are progressing, and hence 
their value becomes no longer decorative merely, but 
ideal. Across the stirring turbid currents of thought 
and art which hurry us hither and thither, we begin to 
have enduring presentment of what was but lately visible 
only in transient glimpses to the most poetic eyes : the 
lovely shapes of a brighter Hellas are rising anew from 
serener waves. Once more, as in the noble landscapes, 
tfew begin- we have the new beginnings of Sacred Art. At the 
ungs of sacred Qutset we saw ^e p a i n ter gazing eagerly into the un- 
resting phantasmagoria of the present, and striving to 
mirror all its tumultuous wealth ; but as yet there seems 
no place for Her, no longer any sacredness save in the 
past, no shelter save amid its ruined fanes, no comfort 
save from their fading images. Little wonder then that 
She should at first think only of the literal restoration of 
these, and should fondly hope to recall them once more 
to life and power ; and so for a season all Diisseldorf 
(and many an isolated studio throughout the world) is 
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lighted up with devout aspirations, of which the last 
flickering rays are still before us in the gentle pietism of 
Carl Muller(7i3 and 838). 

The unspiritualised painters (whether as uncompro- 
mising realists, or as aesthetes pure and simple) clearly 
see the failure of this, and say — We have done with sacred 
art for ever, our skill is alone availing, and our fame only 
shall prevail ; so henceforth Carlyle shall have his vivid 
record of historic faces and places, Swinburne and 
Whistler their *' art for art's sake," but the reign of sacred 
symbolism has ended with the superstitions which gave 
it birth ! • But the stronger idealists work on in silent 
patience, till from translation of their poetic model 
they rise to the same language and wield the same 
imagery. As Dante after Virgil, so Rossetti after Rossetti. 
Dante first walks in his master's footsteps and finally 
transcends his song. Hence the greatest picture of this 
renascent idealism, Rossetti's " Dante's Dream " (90), is 
no mere illustration of literature, but the great verse 
becomes henceforth rather an illustration of it. It is 
through the same experience of life, through the same 
depth of sorrow, that the painter has risen to this poetic 
height : — the arrow points to his own heart, and only the 
angel's lips may now touch his departed love, but the 
shaft is wreathed with sanguine blossom, and Hope 
and Memory ever gently lift the pall. And so the 
blessed soul floats up through the light-filled sky, and 
beside its forget-me-not and thorn the chamber is 
strewn with the peaceful gifts of sleep. 

Few as yet though are the idealists, the study of their The idealist 
works would far exceed these limits, nor is this the right P amters » a " c 

' ° how to look 

exhibition in which to attempt it. The works of Burne them. 
Jones, for instance, are of more complex interest than 
those of Rossetti, but it is not our present task to analyse 
them. Their less intense vitality and personality, but 
wider and more varied basis of culture, their less self- 
centred and deeper thoughtful ness are expressed through 
many moods, now of melancholy and again of aspiration, 
but never without nobleness. If with a little patience, 

D 
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therefore, we do not find amid these pictures some 
thought-phase which appeals to us, the fault must lie in 
ourselves. It is a saying commonly ascribed to this 
painter, and at any rate a true one, that " Scotland has 
produced many good painters " (as regards sight and 
skill), " but as yet no single artist " (in his sense of 
idealist) ; while Watts has more lately bitterly com- 
plained that while all poetry is filled with metaphor, 
nay, everyday language made of little else, the painter 
whose symbolism is metaphor made visible, as yet fails 
of getting even understanding, much less sympathy, 
from the public. No doubt this may be due to the 
retention of archaisms of style which the spectator blames 
as mere affectations, though we have seen that con- 
sidering how they became burned into the painter's very 
being in his period of early struggle and inspiration, the 
wonder is that he escaped that absolute enslavement by 
them which might have befallen our own less powerful 
natures had they risen to share his needs and his ex- 
perience at all. In popular language, there is only one 
sort of blindness, but artist and thinker have always 
been telling us that there are yet two other kinds, to which 
it is the exceptions that are rare. In piercing beyond the 
mere facts of sense to the perception and selection of 
their sensuous beauty, we have already sufficiently con- 
sidered the way of emergence from the first of these, and 
thus far all save the most incompetent of academicians 
xan give us a helpful lesson. But as regards the ultimate 
blindness, that to vision in the deepest sense, the modern 
artist is too frequently as unconscious as are his public ; 
it is much if a dim feeling of its possibility leads him 
(like Mr Whistler) loudly to assure us that nothing of the 
kind can possibly exist. But as the poet may rise from 
the mere sensuous perfection of representment to the dis- 
cernment of deeper meanings and higher harmonies, so 
(albeit later and with more difficulty, yet at length even 
more fully and profoundly) may and does the artist. 
Indeed it is only in this highest sense that he fully becomes 
an artist, for we must not always be narrowing the word 
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into its limited sense with Whistler, and never deepening 
it with Burne Jones. 

But how shall we interpret these symbolic paintings ? How interpret 
There is no literal or final interpretation. To take the them , ? For 

ourselves. 

symbol as perfect or permanent, whatever seems to us its 
fitness, is the essence of all idolatry, albeit as yet the most 
perennial vice of human mind. With thoughtful criticism 
indeed we may place ourselves in some measure at the 
seer's standpoint ; yet we must also read his message 
independently from our own. Thus it is that the new 
master in his turn rises to fresh creation, and that the 
school founded by each retains life only so long as it 
ventures to vary its initial thought. And thus, too, 
we prosaic laymen, poor Caedmons who can as little 
paint as sing, may not only find our own best thought 
and life symbolised for us, but, if we would not have the 
symbols either vanish from us or enslave us, we may also 
deepen and hallow them for ourselves, each with his own 
voluntary of personal thought. For brief example of a 
personal reading of these idealist painters, such as each 
must make for himself, let us look at them from a stand- 
point which seems wholly out of their way, if not as 
remote and ignoble as its popular caricatures would have 
it — that of the speculative naturalist. Yet for him pecu- a naturalist's 
liarly these maidens of Albert Moore rise from the ^^* ation 
simply decorative aspect in which they are commonly 
looked at to the truly idealist level ; for the naturalist 
knows more fully perhaps than even the painter that the 
glorious beauty asleep upon her throne (" Midsummer/' 32) 
is no mere childish fiction of the past revived to 
decorate some one's withdrawing-room from his own 
prosaic present, but is a supreme visible rendering of 
what is (in physiological phrase) the organic ideal of the 
sex — that waxing potential energy of life in repose, 
which is the female principle alike in flower or bee, and 
of which maidenhood and motherhood are but the highest 
bud and blossom, around and for which all humbler 
being waits. And thus the fairy tale is science ; yet 
science, despite her new strange language, is better than 
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the tale, for the fairy fancy has sprung into universal 
reality : no spot on earth but is the Enchanted Palace 
where one-half of being waits its awakening with the 
other's kiss. 

>f Burne Jones it must be peculiarly obvious, again, that we may fairly 
claim Burne Jones's "Fortune" (1,292) as the symbolic ver- 
sion of what is at once the ultimate postulate and result of 
science — that there is no fickle goddess of chance, but 
only the mighty and uniform march and cycle of inex- 
orable law. Of his " Pan and Psyche" (371) there may 
be various readings, even without leaving our naturalists' 
standpoint. Shall we remember that although "great 
Pan is dead," his latest and most literal avatar was but 
lately with us to link anew the life of man and beast 
and grass ? Or shall we listen, as he did, to the complex 
piping of the old woodland Pan with an ear which strives 
to know its many notes and changeful melodies? Or 
shall our souls ever be lifted from the hurrying stream of 
vicissitude into the presence of the All ? Here there are 
too many possible issues : let us pass to Watts, still 
keeping our simple human and naturalist standpoint. At 
once the "Judgment of Paris" (368) rises before us ; and 
no picture better emphasises the difference between the 
modern idealist and the materialistic renderings of the 
Renaissance painters for whom this was such a hackneyed 
theme. Here there is no Paris, you say? You are 
yourself Paris, and must inevitably repeat the same 
choice ; for love must triumph over wisdom, as action is 
ever moved by feeling, however thought would rule it 
otherwise. And rightly so. 

We have already seen (p. 46) the accepted modern 
gospel, the theory alike of modern life and recent science, 

)f Boucher frankly and forcibly idealised for us in Boucher's group of 
runners at the goal (" Au But," 1,61 1). Competition of 
the keenest, progress of the swiftest, is manifestly here, 
but Love ? Out of the question, of course : this clash of 
acquired self-assertion thrills only with unrestrained 
clamant jealousy, mother of hate. Watts alone sees 
otherwise, at least with clearness enough to paint for us : 
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he thinks little of our competition, our progress, this 
painter who lives only for the future, and in it Yet he, 
too, paints Life ("Love and Life," 337), but the level 
sward of the runners is changed for an unending edge of 
cliff rising midway between abyss and heaven ; it is 
rough and hard for the foot, unbrightened save by scanty 
strewing of the humblest flower. Life, too, is no longer 
symbolised by the energy of masculine struggle, but with 
far deeper insight by the slow and faltering steps of weary 
womanhood, now fully awakened to hunger, toil, and 
pain. Progress, indeed, is still manifestly here, but now 
as pilgrimage ; and Life must ever climb alone, save for 
Love ; nay, only with his help, and for his sake. 

We have thus risen from the primarily physical ideal 
of Moore to a primarily spiritual one ; and we thus see 
how the sculptor and painter, without, of course, by any 
means losing their purely aesthetic mastery — nay, deepen- 
ing and increasing it — take up their final places. 

The sculptor is doubtless still simply a symbol-maker, Rebiazoning 
and even as that not wholly conscious of his relation to the stanc * ards 
his age, but this painter at least deeply knows himself to 
be rebiazoning the standards of his fellows in the age- 
long battle of thought — that between contrasted theories 
of the universe. Once in schools of philosophy, next 
amid rival faiths and heresies, or, again, between oppos- 
ing doctrines of evolution, the same essential strife runs 
ever on ; and however the artist may resolve to silence 
his own questionings, and worship solely within the 
temple of the beautiful, he can never wholly refrain his 
sympathies, and hence even his purest votive offerings 
are sooner or later claimed by one or other side. Our 
brief flight through the seemingly so peaceful dreamlands 
of art thus lands us once more in the actual modern 
world. And this necessarily so ; our higher vision was 
not wholly made of clouds and stars, but primarily of 
our own world, so differing from that of common eyes 
only in its vaster horizon, its sublimer point of view. 

As coming to our aesthetic studies we tried to look at 
the colour aspects and aerial perspectives of our modern 
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city through purely painters' eyes, so we may now return 
to it with something of the thinker's perception also. 
Not only have the picture and statue galleries a new 
interest, a new canon of criticism, but we may apply this 
also everywhere without. In the one mood we shall see 
more and more of visible facts, feel more and more of 
their sensuous beauty, and so live again in the delight- 
fulness of the Hellenic world, the joyous freedom of the 
Renaissance — in that healthy rehabilitation of the flesh, 
that magic rejuvenescence of the world, which has been 
the achievement of the art and science of our century. 
Yet in the second mood again, when we let the world of 
facts fully confront us, and face the ideals of life and 
death to which these sooner or later tend, we feel once 
more the iron grasp of Hebraism, we are drawn once 
more within cathedral shadows, we hear again Hamlet in 
soliloquy, we watch with Sartor from his tower. 

Follow now both these great impulses of Hellenism 
and Hebraism through the ages ; trace their unended 
growth and elaboration despite recurrent waves of rise 
and fall ; and thus at length we have won entrance to the 
Philosophy of Art, which is the Philosophy of History, 
which is the Philosophy of Life. It is only after grasp- 
ing the Hellenic and Hebraic altitudes of mind, their 
undying historic influence, their perennial reman ifestation 
and varying preponderance in individual minds, that we 
can fully interpret a single picture, a single edifice, a 
single man. Art-critic, biographer, historian, are now 
united as students of one and the same process of evolu- 
tion. Then why (the artist constantly asks them) 
this astounding contrast between the loveliness or 
sublimity of artistic ideals, and the sordidness of the 
social world out of which you say (away from which I 
say) they crystallise. Must it not be false — this assumed 
connection between life and art?* And here stands 
the controversy at present ; the artist cannot historically 



* Cf. Whistler, "Ten O'Clock" again. 
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disprove this unity, yet he cannot fully credit it, unless 
the contrast be satisfactorily accounted for. 

The solution, however, is less difficult and perplexing 
than it may seem. To comprehend these noblest ideal 
pictures we have to follow the Hellenic and Hebraic 
spirit working upwards towards reconciliation upon Their recon- 
higher and higher planes. Hence the enthusiastic recog- f liatlon in ou 

° b r & best painting. 

nition of the " pre-Raphaelite " painters by our modern 
idealists as their true predecessors, since the effort to rise 
beyond sensuous to imaginative beauty was not only the 
essential aim of all that was highest in mediaeval art, but 
died out with it. Hence, too, while fairly deriding that 
" weird cult of Kensington," which will have none save 
Sandro Botticelli and Burne Jones upon its altars, we 
shall do ill to forget that such fanaticism, so far from being 
derived from error, is only the passing intoxication of 
every new draught from the well of truth. 

But these reconciliations of Hellenic and Hebraic 
ideals have been of brief endurance ; their practical 
contest on the other hand has been unending, and the 
accumulating nemesis of this has pressed both down to Their antagoi 
lower and lower levels in each successive age. From ism ' nemes,s - 
Hellene and Hebrew in their contrasted sublimity and mise 
their contrasted limitations, down to Cavalier and Puritan 
in their contrasted tragedies of failure, is sad enough ; 
but even here much of the old joy of actual life which 
ennobled the one, or of the aspiration towards an ideal 
life which redeemed the other, yet remained. The strife 
had still to fall to its present level in the " hardly human 
abjection " of our modern city, to use only our gentlest As modem 
accurate critic's word. Never, certainly, in history did Glas s ow - 
we hear so little of the strife as now ; a peaceful com- 
promise has been arranged, the claims of both parties 
have been adjusted ; they no longer recognise their old 
differences, nor indeed any other save those of wealth : 
surely, therefore, they shall be happy and prosperous 
ever after. But on what basis ? The claims to the life 
and enjoyment of the senses, successfully starved by the 
Puritan on every higher plane, have now victoriously re- 
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asserted their irrepressible vitality upon the lowest animal 
one; hence the prosperous labour only for domestic com- 
fort in the sense of upholstery and long dinners, while the 
unprosperous again labour primarily for drink, probably 
with a deeper if briefer satisfaction. Yet the claims of 
the ideal are also unescapable, what shall we do for 
them ? Happy solution ! these may now be reverently 
redefined in terms strictly supernatural, and so have no 
longer any detailed relation to the getting and spending 
of our weekday lives. Comfortable in this compromise, 
a new confidence in our prosperity is inspired by our 
material wealth and the unquestionable " depth of our 
social foundations," and we have at once a basis for 
practical life, so long, of course, as this can be limited to 
the exercise of our new found mechanical powers. Thus 
the modern city arises as by enchantment ; its streets 
of dreary slum and public-house, of drearier factories and 
dreariest mansions, all appropriately copied from the 
stiffened skeleton which alone remains of the once 
sensuous Renaissance ; its churches, its colleges, ceno- 
taphs of the spiritual power, bedizened as fitly in the 
exhumed cerements of mediaevalism. 
The Exhibition Between these arises our Exhibition, in evanescent 
and its place in prom i se f better things, industrial and ideal alike. It 
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commemorates the past hundred years of industry and 
social thought, as becomes the city of Smith and Watt, 
where both have pre-eminently taken rise ; it gathers also 
the best skill and thought of living workers, and through 
them is scattering new seed over the death-rich soil. 

At first this hope of the new blossoming of Life and 
Labour found expression only through the poets, in 
Shelley's and Wordsworth's brief ecstasy of song. Their 
inspiration next passed to the ideal painter, so gain- 
ing not indeed as yet reality, or even fulness, yet a 
concreteness and permanence beyond that of words. 
Now, his brethren of all humbler industries are rejoining 
the artist ; they, too, will work no longer for sale only, 
but for perfection, for truer mutual service, and so muster 
their labour under his into an industrial wapinschaw or 
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" Exhibition." Possibilities of new action are thus near- 
ing us ; every man may be more than merely his own 
art critic, but something of his own artist also, for an 
ideal is returning to animate the labour of his own weary 
brain and hand. Already he disputes abundantly of 
how to bring in a better order of things, in politics 
and social life, in industry or education ; but he does 
not learn his small yet infinite part in these till he 
has viewed them from the higher level of the modern 
idealist — for whom the truth and beauty of Hebraism 
and Hellenism, of Mediaevalism and the Renaissance, are 
fusing in the crucible of thought with those of Modern 
Art and Science and Philosophy into a new and vaster 
whole. 
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